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You might wonder what on earth this is going to be about. The 
title is slightly ambiguous. It sounds like it might be a cae 
discourse on the post-revolutionary Russian novel. But I didn't, Ee 
have that in mind. spat 188 poppe bn 


This title is in fact a little different from the one I put 
forward. What I put forward was: Writing the Revolution: that See 


is to say, writing as a revolutionary act. pat 2 
Needless to say it isn’t always a revolutionary act. I don't pire 
just mean that the market is awash with books and papers and Ne Get > 
periodicals of the right. 
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I mean that, for a variety of reasons, very often revolutionary pret Sn 
writing becomes something else: or is perceived as being 
something else by the public in general. 


The classic example of this is Upton Sinclair with his 1906 
novel, The Jungle. 


Sinclair was working for a socialist paper at the time, The. 
Voice of Reason, and he was asked to investigate working 
conditions in the Chicago stockyards and abattoirs. He later 
worked his articles into a novel. 


The Jungle deals with a single family of Lithuanian immigrants. 
It's a powerful expose of the brutalization of workers engaged 
in the killing and dismemberment of animals. It was a best 
seller. 


It caused a big furore at the time. But it wasn't the brutal 
conditions of the workers: and their destruction by the evil 
environment they were employed in. 


It was the unhygenic processes through which the meat had to 
pass. That's what outraged people. Processed meat, not workers 
rights, that's what got home to people. 


As a result of the book, food inspection laws were hastily 
introduced. 


The conditions of the immigrant workers remained unchanged. 


Or take the role played by books in the French revolution. 


For some historians it's a simple matter of tracing the 
revolution back to the Enlightenment generally and to certain 
authors in particular, sometimes even as far back as the old 
Scottish humanist George Buchanan in the sixteenth century. 


George Buchanan wrote two books. Both in Latin. Supposed to 
be very nasty diatribes against the Franciscans. 


The Fransicans were upset and had him imprisoned. He 
escaped and fled to Bordeaux where he took a teaching post. One 
notable pupil was Montainge - an important name in the humanist 
tradition. 


In the 18th century David Hume played his part. But it 
wasthe French Encyclopaedists that got most of the credit or 
blame whichever was going, for the French Revolution. People 
like Diderot or Voltaire or Rousseau. It was usual to lay full 
responsibility for the events of 1798 squarely at the feet of 
these men. 


Of course this was very often a reactionary approach. It was 
a way of discrediting the Enightenment with its social, 
political, religious and philosophical criticism of the 
established order. Because the French Revolution, ending in the 
Terror, was increasingly seen as something to be deplored. 
Universal outrage was encouraged. 


Certainly the Enlightenment had a strong influence on 
people's thinking generally. Not just the French Revolution. 
Not just in the Russian Revolution. 


Everything we have of a progressive nature is partly owing to 
it, but it looks a wee bit patchy and hit or miss as an 
influence: and I'm sure if you had a visit to Madame Guillotine 
in front of you, or ten winters in a Siberian Gulag, you 
wouldn't be enirely sold on the usefulness of all these great 
books. 


But to come a wee bit nearer 4,5 “e, 


There's a story about a student at Newbattle Abbey College when 
Edwin Muir was the warden there. The student was from the south 
side of Glasgow here and he'd heard from somebody or other that 
Muir had lived for a long time on the south side and knew it 
very well and knew the Gorbals in particular outside in. So 
this young student thought he'd try and revive some old 
memories in the great man. 


Because remember at the time I'm talking about - the late 1950s 
- Muir was a great man. He'd been made a Commander of the 
British Empire for his work with the British Council in Prague 
at the end of the war. His translations of Kafka were best- 
sellers. He was laden down with honorary doctorates conferred 
by universities north and south of the border. 


Fabre & Fabre was publishing every scrap of verse that he 
committed to paper. And of course that great 
cultural/intellectual organ - Encounter, edited by ex CPer 
Stephen Spender, was giving Muir all the space he needed. 


(Encounter, it was learnt later, was being funded by the CIA. 
Spender resigned as editor. Nobody associated with the magazine 
ever admitted knowing where the money was coming from that was 
keeping them all in good paying jobs. 


I mention this just as a matter of interest. I don't know if 
it's still extant. It was a big posh magazine but very hard to 
break into. I know this because I used to send them a short 
story every couple of weeks or so. Always rejected. Some people 
talk about literary paranoia. Well, it's fairly common, I know, 
but is it any wonder? 


So, the student, an old Gorbals man himself, as they were 
standing about in a place they called the crypt - I imagine 
that's a place where they had a lot of dead bodies buried - 
drinking coffee and discussing Kant and Hegel and Karl Marx - 
this young student thought he'd lighten things up by asking 
Muir if he'd ever been back to the Gorbals, just to pay a wee 
visit, like, just for old time's sake, like, to see some of the 
“auld haunts" one more time, like. 


Well the story is that Muir turned pale at the thought and 
started to shake, with the cup in one hand and a biscuit 
halfway to his mouth in the other. 


"No," he said, “I've never been back, and I'll never go back, 
either. Never." 


Somebody took the cup off him and the student led him to an 
easy chair which was at the far end of the crypt. And all the 
time Muir kept saying: "No, no. I'1l not go back. It's a 
detestable place, a detestable place." 


And the story is that for the remainder of that term Muir 
avoided that student, skipping quickly out of sight if they 
happened to meet in the corridors, an wan time leapin oot a 
window, or rather been pushed oot by Willa, his wife - a 
groundfloor window I hasten to add. 


In fact I think our young student friend was probably set up 
for that one. Edwin Muir's contact with Glasgow slum-life, and 
Gorbals slum-life in particular, was nothing if not traumatic. 
It led to an anxiety neurosis which only cleared up after many 
years of psychoanalysis in London. 


It was even then a fairly well documented story. If the student 
had done his homework he'd have found it in two places. 


1. The Glasgow chapter in Scottish Journey which was published 
niga): LS) 235) 4 


Or (2) the Glasgow chapter in Muir's Autobiography which was 
published in 1954, 


I'll quote you a paragraph from the autobiography first. 
Remember he's writing about his first contact with Glasgow at 
the age of fifteen, newly arrived from the idyllic Orkney, from 
which the whole family had migrated to find work, becaause they 
were starving to death up there on failed farms under bad 
landlords. 


"I walked to and from my work each day through a slum, for 
there was no way of getting from the south side of Glasgow to 
the city except through slums. These journeys filled me with a 
sense of degradation: the crumbling houses, the twisted faces, 
the obscene words casually heard in passing, the ancient 
haunting stench of pollution and ddcay, the arrogant women, the 
mean men, the terrible children, daunted me, and at last filled 
me with me with an immense, blind dejection. 


"I had seen only ordinary people before; but on some of the 
faces that I passed every day now there seemed to be things 
written which only a fantastic imagination could have created, 
and I shrank from reading them and quickly learned not to see. 


"After a while, like everyone who lives in an industrial town, 
I got used to these things; I walked through the slums as if 
they were an ordinary road leading from my house to my work. I 
learned to do this consciously, but if I was tired or ill T 
often had the feeling, passing through Eglinton Street or Crown 
Street, that I was dangerously close to the ground, deep down 
in a place from which I might never be able to climb up 
again..." 


And from Scottish Journey: 


"It does not mean that these people are a special class outside 
the bounds of humanity, but merely that they are ordinary men 
and women in a hopeless position, who have been placed there by 
the operation of a process over which they have no control. 
That being so, it would surely be inhuman to grudge them what 
enjoyment they can get, whether in drink, love, or fighting, 
and stupid to complain, as the benevolent sometimes do, that 
the hearts of these people are not at once softened by a smile 
and a few kind words. A natural impulse is to snatch every 
child away from such places; but even if that could be done the 
slums would fill up again; the System under which we live 
forces people into them with a continuous mechanical pressure, 
and once they are there they may give up all hope; they will 
become like their neighbours. The sufferings of an ordinary 
healthy child brought up in the slums are dreadful beyond 
imagination. The terror and corrupt knowledge of these children 
can be heard in their voices, the most desolate and discordant 
sound in creation. This terror breaks out in early youth, in 
revengeful violence and unspeakable cruelty. It is a process 
which coincides with puberty and is automatic." 


And one more quote from Scottish Journey. 


"The squalor of the slum-dwellers' lives in Glasgow is one 
reason for the [harshly critical] attitudes of [well-heeled] 
respectability... who would declare openly that slum people 
were incurably depraved. There can hardly be any decent 
Glaswegian but has seen some sight in passing through the slums 
which he afterwards wanted to erase from his memory..." 


So the slums frightened Muir. After an idyllic childhood in 
Orkney, he saw his life in Glasgow as a descent into some kind 
of, in his own words, "tenth-rate hell". 


And it's maybe worth noting that the other writer who took the 
Gorbals slums for his subject - Alex McArthur of No Mean City - 
he, born in Waddel Street in 1900, off Highland people - he 
must have been one of those very children Muir was on about 
with "the corrupt knowledge" and "the most desolate and 


discordant" cry "in the whole of creation." 


As far as we know they never met, although Muir reviwewd No 
Mean City when it appeared in 1935, 


Muir could not write about his Glasgow experience until after 
he had escaped from the city: after a nervous breakdown: and 
after psychoanalysis. 


McArthur, on the other hand, wrote about the Gorbals while he 
lived in it. 


And although escape from the Gorbals is a central theme in No 
Mean City, for McArthur there was never to be any escape, 
Except with his suicide in 1947. 


So was No Mean City a revolutionary statement? Some people, 
I'm quite well aware, would laugh at the very suggestion. 


Not much is known about McArthur and that which is is often 
Suspect. Sean Damer dug up a few facts about him a couple of 
years back. He relied heavily on two people for information. 
The publisher William McLellan and journalist Jack House. 


His conclusion did McArthur no favours. To sum it up: McArthur 
was a man who wrote novel after novel but had no writing talent 
and suffered paranoid delusions about the people he submitted 
his stuff to: that they Plagiarised it. 


Chief among the plagiarists (according to mcArthur) was Robert 
McLeish who got hold of a play McArthur had written when it was 
submitted to Unity Theatre in 1942. It was later produced, 
renamed The Gorbals Story, with McLeish's name on it. 


I wouldn't care to say one way or the other. Both plays can be 
consulted and compared at the National Library of Scotland. 
There is supposed to be a remarkable resemblance between the 
plays both in structure and in the characters. 


As to No Mean City. 


London journalist H. Kingsley Long was brought in by the 
publishers Longmans to make the ms. publishable. But what did 
this "making it publishable" mean exactly? Kingsley Long's 
daughter in recent years claimed that her father had done most 
of the writing. His name was to be on the title page as co- 
author and he was to get 75% of author's royalties as compared 
to McArtur's 25%. 


What spoils the novel for me is what I take to be Long's 
contribution. McArthur's original manuscript is lost. I would 
Suggest that everything that is wrong with No Mean City is due 
mainly to the malign influence of Long. 


I think the case of B. Traven will illustrate the point 
perfectly. Traven took part in the Munich rising of 1919 when 
the Council- Republic of Bavaria was proclaimed. He was the 
friend and comrade of the anarchists Gustav Landeur and Erich 
Muhsam. Traven edited the anarchist journal Der Zeigelbrenner 
(the Brickburner). 


When the rising was crushed there were widespread arrests and 
executions - including that of Landeur. Muhsam escaped with a 
prison term but only to be murdered by the Nazis at Orienberg 
concentration camp in 1934. Traven went into hiding, eventually 
got out of the country, and after a long and circuitous route 
and with a string of aliases landed up in Mexico. 


So Traven, a Pole with good German and living in exile - or 
rather hiding out - in Mexico - started writing novels like The 
Death Ship, the Rebellion of the Hanged, The Cotton Pickers, 
Government, Treasure of the Sierra Madre. 


When he started writing novels he started submitting to 
American publishers. They were in unacceptable English. They 
were not thought to be publishable in the form in which they 
arrived on the publisher's desk. The English of Treasure of the 
Sierra Madre, for example, is not Traven's: it is the American 
English of the publisher's editor. He was employed by the 
publisher to make the language readable, not just Traven's 
language, it would be the same with any book that came in which 
was thought promising enough. 


Of course the publisher's editoris not named on the title page. 
His name does not appear on the title page. The novel itself - 
- that is the setting, the characters, the plot - are all 
Traven's. No publisher's editor would in normal circumstances 
lay a claim to any part of authorship. He is not a 
collaborator, he is not even a translator, he's more just an 
assistant, an amanuensis. 


However, it's a bit different with H. Kingsley Long. He claims 
co-authorship. And you must ask questions about his fae cub. 
Apparantly he had ghosted other books. What he in fact does, or 
keeps trying to do, throughout the novel, with the usual 
journalistic mixture, part timidity and part hypocrisy, is turn 
a work of fiction into half-baked sociolology. 


What comes over is Glasgow in a miasma of tedious moralism. 


It seems to me they took advantage of McArthur. In his 
eagerness to see the book in print he might well have agreed to 
practiucally anything. 


It's as if H. Kingsley Long, or the publisher, is afraid, maybe 
even a wee bit ashamed of the material. As if Long acts as a 
watchdog over McArthur's material on behalf of the publisher. 
And for safety's sake have decided to present it as a report 
about unregenerate slumees, people who are not like us - a 
report compiled by decent, educated people who pulled long 
faces and wagged fingers. 


You can see this in the way everything has to be explained: it 
is assumed everything from slumland will be totally unfamiliar 
to the gentle or genteel reader, 


"Cavity beds are so common a feature of the Glasgow slums even 
to this day that the tenement dwellers take them for granted. 
The ordinary room-and-kitchen apartment, and even the one- 
roomed "single-end" always include a cavity bed or beds." 


Now that clearly is not the voice of McArthur. The man from 
Waddel Street would take cavity beds in his stride. He would 
not think it necessary to highlight them. That has the ring of 
the snuffling propriety of the gutter press. Or maybe your town 
councillor. 


And in fact the cheap snippets from the gutter press which are 
tacked on as an appendix give the game away. 


The message is the old one: if you live in the slums you're 
guilty of something - nobody can be very sure what exactly but 
you've done something wrong, everybody knows that. The 
connection between poverty and criminality is taken for 
granted. RD Laing. 


In No Mean City there is gang war and razor-slashing, there was 
incest and shebeens and brothels and thieving. There were 
accusations against “they bliddy busies" that only arrested 
cripples and the walking-wounded. There were accusations 
against prison doctors who seemed to forget their Hippocratic 
oath when it came to people the police had it in for. There was 
the undercurrent of religious tension between papes and 
prodistants and people going mad with the filth and the noise. 


These seem to me to belong to McArthur. 


Take the passage where auld James Hurley, a protestant wed to a 
catholic and with his children Catholic. He is sick wi booze 
and malnutrition, is lying in his bed listening to a noisy 
party through the wall, a gramophone blaring out, there's a 
baby in the room. it is cutting its teeth and wimpering, and 
his eldest daughter is soothing " with the vilest language 
spoken in the gentlest of tones." 


If you compare the treatment meted out to McArthur by 
publishers and publishers editors with that meted out to B. 
Traven or to the author of that other great working-class 
novel, The Ragged Trousered Philanthropists, you see that he 
was treated very badly. 


Robert Tressel's book was mauled about pretty roughly by his 
first editor - but there could never have been any question of 
the true authorship. It took many years before the whole 
manuscript was fully restored and published - thanks to 
Tressel's daughter, a London servant-girl. Even at that, he got 
a better deal than McArthur. 


The deal they gave McArthur was utterly shameful. 


The deal they gave McArthur was utterly shameful. 


Of course, as with Upton Sinclair in the Chicago stockyards, . 
people read the book for the wrong reasons. And phir A met wet , 


Councillors saw it as a libel on the city. The great socialist 
from Baillieston, councillor Paddy Dolan had it banned from 
Glasgow libraries. A dirty book. Few Glasgow bookshops would 
stock it. 


But England was reading it. And Glasgow's reputation was being 
made. 


It wasn't McArthur's fault Glasgow was the most overcrowded 
city in Europe. It was capitalism's fault. The poor of Eastern 
Europe, Ireland and Scotland were congrgated there. 


People like McArthur shamed the council into action. Bcecause 
people like McArthur kept spreading it abroad that Glasgow was 
a cesspool. And it was, make no mistake about that. 


Of course the solutions to Glasgow's problems weren't very good 
when they did come. It was the same type of solution as in 
Chicago. Passing new laws for improved hygene. 


Solutions from above are always like that. They attack 
externals and leave the inner core of the problem untouched. 


You can see that in Glasgow today. For all the massive debt - 

Glasgow has a 720 million capital debt which costs 60 million 

annually to service ~- this was acquired mainly by depopulating 
the slums in one area and creating a different kind of slum in 
another. 


The only new thing they introduced was social workers. 


Oddly enough there is a mention of social workers in No Mean 
City. It's stuck on at the end, as a sop to the fearful and 
alarmed. It's supposed to be a sign that things will soon mend. 


Well, sixty years on, we know better. 


